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THE SENSES OF THE BLIND-DEAPF* 


A VERY interesting paper on the above subject appears 
in a magazine here, apparently a translation of a paper by 
Mr. M. Kunz of Ilzach-Mthlhausen, originally published 
in Europe. 

Mr. Kunz shows clearly, by his careful reports and 
analyses of certain carefully conducted experiments on 
' the blind and the sighted, that the old fallacy, that the 
deprivation of one sense is measurably balanced by in- 
creased development of the remaining senses, is a thorough 
fallacy. I have long held this view myself, my experience 
of fifty years as a manufacturer having shown me that 
machinists make their accurate “fits,” not by sight, but 
by touch; that the micrometers, measuring much less 
than one one-thousandth part of an inch, depend on the 
sense of touch of the user, sight only reading what touch 
has measured; or as many of us know when we take hold 
of two thicknesses of thin paper, when we wanted to hold 
§ only one. Instances of this kind could be multiplied 

indefinitely. 

I must take an exception to Mr. Kunz’s treatment of 
the myth that the blind can distinguish colors by touch. 
That fallacy is so evidently an impossibility that it hardly 
needs refutation; colors are cognizable only by the sight. 
It is a fact that the blind do distinguish between yarns of 
different colors, but only by the different dyes differently 
affecting the textures of the yarns. A blind lady put the 
matter very clearly by saying, “I can distinguish some 
colors in yarns, but cannot do so in beads.” 

*From Los for July, 1909. ‘ 
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Mr. Kunz clearly shows the fallacy but would have (lon | 
weli to show that difference in texture is the indication b | 
which ‘the deaf-blind are guided. . 

~The blind do one thing naturally and without a 
teaching, even very young girls doing it under cireun | 
stances that preclude the possibility of their having bee} 
taught, it; viz., threading their needles by the lips. + 
blind-deaf untaught young girl, with no language, Wé) 
found to be doing it. The process is very simple; thy 
thread is moistened in the mouth, laid along the need|} 
from the point of the same, the end of the thread nc 
reaching the eye of the needle; then laid on the lips an} 
drawn out of the mouth (with very fine thread, usuall | 
laid on the tongue). The rough surface of the threa} 
is more retarded by the friction of the lips than the movin| 
needle, hence it is forced toward the eye; when it get} 
there, it is blocked by the lips beyond, and turns ul 
through the eye. But the puzzle is: How does th} 
suggest itself to the mind of a girl of seven years? | 

But Mr. Kunz’s experiments on the sense of smell wet 
fatally defective—at least would have been so had som 
blind-deaf persons been tried. Mr. Kunz (or whoeve 
the experimenter was that carried them out) only teste! 
the distances at which the blind and the seeing recognize) 
odors; any one of long experience with hounds and othe 
dogs could have told him that the finest tracking blooc 
hound cannot smeil meat any further than any nor 
tracking dog. Yet it certainly is the fact that hound; 
hunting dogs, and many blind-deaf can distinguish odoi 
completely imperceptible to other dogs, or to the vas 
majority of seeing-hearing persons. I saw a foxhoun 
pick up the trail of a fox when reeking with the odor 
the skunk she had just killed, the most overpowerin 
animal odor known. Setters and pointers will “point 
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game as readily when close to the leeward of the rotting 
carcass of a cow as they will elsewhere. 

Many of the blind-deaf know when a friend comes near 
them, even if they have not met that friend for years. 
An experiment I tried on Leslie Oren (one of many others), 
a blind-deaf boy of 15 or 18 years of age, at the Columbus, 
Ohio, School, seems to me to be as complete a demonstra- 
tion of the power of smelling in his class as can readily 
be thought of. I took the blank half of a letter I received, 
got an envelope of a kind never used by me, took off coat 
and vest, washed hands and face with perfumed soap, 
enclosed the paper in the envelope and mailed it to Mrs. 
Cureton (Leslie’s teacher), asking her to send it to her 
husband to use in writing to her, and when received by 
her to try if Leshe knew who 1% was from. 

As it happened Mr. Cureton was in Columbus when the 
test letter arrived. So he kept it in his pocket for an hour 
or two, gave it to the Superintendent of the school, who 
gave it to Leslie, who smelt it and instantly signed ‘ Mr. 
‘Wade has been writing to Mr. Cureton!’ Note that 
Leshe not only recognized the personal odors of myself 
and Mr. Cureton, with an unknown number of other persons’ 
odors on the envelope, but he perceived that I wrote to 
Mr. Cureton, not the reverse order! 

Then, again, some of the deaf and the blind-deaf can read 
manual spelling im their hands, on their hands, arms, 
cheeks, backs, anywhere, and some have read it on their 
knee or heel! When read in the hand, we think (but 
really only guess) that they perceive the positions of the 
fingers, but that is impossible when it is read on the heel, 
knee, back, ete. But still more-remarkable is it that some 
can read manual spelling by clasping their hands around 
the speller’s wrist (the sighted-deaf with shut eyes). 

Now all these facts suggest two considerations. The 
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blind’ and the seeing deaf have not developed grestet 
senses of touch or smell than others; but is it not p 
that they have developed a greater concentration of 
on these senses than the seeing-hearing have, and thereby 
recognize odors and motions imperceptible to others: 

To come back to the smell matter—“Scent Problems” 
are the most inscrutable known, if we view them as the 
action of ponderable matter. How can we explam 4 
strong odor being obliterated by a much weaker ome, 
in any conception of ponderable matter? Or that very 
faint odors are readily cognizable in the presence of ovel- 
poweringly strong ones? Or that the scent of a particular 
man being given to a bloodhound, then the man mounti 
a bicycle, and when the hound is led to the path of th 
bicycle, fifty yards from where the man mounted, he in- 
stantly takes, and follows, the trail? Or that a d 
coming on the track of a vehicle its master is seated im. 
follows the trail by smell? Or that Leslie Oren kne 
that “Mr. Wade has been writing to Mr. Cureton?” Or 
that a trail—say of a deer—on soft ground, then instantly 
cognizable by hounds, cannot be discerned by the sam 
when the ground freezes, but regains full force when th 
ground thaws? Or the singular fact stated by Miss Hel 
Keller in ‘The World I Live In,” that very young babi 
have no distinctive odor by which they can be recognized * 
We know that babies do “‘smell” differently to us, an 
they must do so to Miss Keller; but the distinct persona! 
odor by which bloodhounds trail, and the blind-dea 
recognize friends, is absent; and the difference between 
this personal odor, and what we mean by “smell” must 
be one oj kind, not merely of degree. 

Now if the theory of wave-motion be accepted as th 
cause of smell, the foregoing facts seem readily explainable. 
The waves of the faint odor may exactly counteract those 
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of the strong one, hence no wave motion; they may differ 
enough to not coincide with those of the stronger, hence 
we have motions; both of these facts are well known in 
sound-waves. . 

The freezing of the ground locks up the scent motions 
of the deer; hence there are no scent waves. The man’s 
scent waves travelled over the whole of the bicycle; hence 
the ground received them from the bicycle. The same 
with the owner of the dog when he was in the vehicle. 
Or that my scent-waves differ enough from Mr. Cureton’s 
for Leshe to distinguish them (although I confess that I am 
utterly “out of reason” to explain how Leslie knew that 
my scent on the envelope was. older than Mr. Cureton’s). 
Or that young babies have not yet developed what for 
convenience I call scent motions although they have the 
waves of “ smells.”’ 

I would suggest the inquiry whether the native Austra- 
lians smell at the trails they are so remarkably skillful 
in following. And do idiots or the feeble-minded show 
any superiority in the sense of smell? 

It strikes me that Mr. Kunz’s statement that the destruc- 
tion of one sense impairs all must be taken as far from 
proved. 

The long and short of it is: When you attempt to 
consider scent problems, banish every preconception of 
smells from your mind; if you do not, you will be befogged 


the first step you take. 
WILLIAM WADE, 
Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 
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NITCHIE, EDWARD B. ST caient in Lip= Readink for Self=Instruction. 
Revised Edition. New York: Surdus publisiigg Co. 1909. 8vo, 
pp. 133. 


/ 

Many teachers are already familiar Avith Mr. Nitchie’s 
book on lip-reading published five years ago. He now sends 
out a revised edition of this book, efilarged and improved in 
several ways. As the author says, ‘it has been practically 
re-written from cover to cover?’ A “'Teachers’ Handbook” 


accompanies this edition. “In this handbook the directions 


and explanations are made so clear that even the inex- 
perienced assistant can be of service. If one cannot have 
the experienced tegcher this is the next best thing. 

The book covers a great deal of ground, and the student 
who becomes hee with its contents as seen on the lips 
can call himgelf a very good lip-reader. The drill work is 
thorough. There is a long list of colloquial sentences and 
many stock forms and phrases. Stories are introduced 
from the first which keep up the interest and lighten the 
drudgery of, beginning work. 

The teacher ‘of-lip=-reading to the deaf-as well as the teacher 
of lip-reading to the hard of hearing wil find this book 
a help. 

Even if he has Hae own plan of work’ Anis is a good book 
to “fall back on.” Sometimes even’ the ready tongue of 
the teacher of lip-reading falters for want of a subject of 
conversation. One glance into“the pages of this book will 
give him material for an hour’s work. 

Mr. Nitchie’s ability to’ read the lips, for he is hard of 
hearing, should encourage all those who are in need of taking 
up the study of lip-reading. 

KATE H. FISH, 


Principal of the Pennsylvania Oral School, 


Scranton, Pa, 
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